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“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
“ Agricolas.” . Vine, 





VoL. 1. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAN, OCTOBER 43, 1820. 


Ncum. 29. 


AGRICULTURE. json. An exceeding good Galloway Scot ox wasjto prevent the birds from getting the seeds and 


exhibited among the extra stock, the property 
of Mr. Muskett, of Intwood. Mr. Coke, leav- 
ing the Great Barn, mounted his faithful grey, 
at perceiving which the company seemed to feel 
{Continued from No. 28, Vol. lI. page 220.] jgreat anxiety lest he should derive injury from 
the pendent position of his bruised limb : but 

SECOND DAY. nothing could damp the ardent desire he had 

Although much rain had fallen, and the morn-|to lead his friends through the Park farms, and 
ing looked very heavy, a very numerous assem-jpoint their attention to objects worthy of re- 
blage of horsemen appeared very soon after 
nine o’clock, and a little after ten Mr. Coke|Park ; and the comparative effects of thick seed- 
ascended his carriage, with his Royal Highnessjing, the use of gypsum, the benefits of inocula- 
the Duke of Sussex, and attended by the manyjtion, the crop of Talavera wheat sown for ex- 
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noble visiters whose names are enumeratediperiment, compost, turnip sowing, manuring|pearance. 


above. The cavalcade moved off to the Sheep|with pond-weed in the ridge system, hoeing and 
house, and commenced the business of the dayjsetting out turnips by hand after horse-hoeing 
by inspecting the prize sheep, then in the wool.|the intervals, all came successively under the 
Some of the fat wethers, to be slaughtered injnotice of the company. The sanfoin that had 
the evening, were then under the shearer’sjbeen dressed with gypsum was all mowed, and 
hands. The sheep presented their usual fea-jthe strips which Mr. Coke wished to be left 
tures of excellence, but the accumulation of vi-jundressed for contrast, had been forgotten when 


gard. The whole morning was spent in theja further account. 


sjters was by this time so great, that it was very 
difficult to obtain a commodious view of the 
stock. Some extra sheep stock attracted much 


the powder was sowed; the experiment made 


means striking; the breadth dressed was just 





notice for their singularity, particularly a New 


distinguishably greener, but very little bigger 


Zealand sheep, and an Arabian ram: the firstjin growth. This may be partly explained by 
white, with hair like the canine species: andjthe fact that the clover was sown with barley 
the other black, with an enormous tail of singu-jafter turnips, for which the fallow was manured, 
lar formation. Among the extra stock was ajand the land consequently in good condition ; 
Worcester ewe, bred and fed by Thos. Gouldjbut we confess that this explanation does not 





Marshall, Esq. of Harvington Lodge, near Eves- 
ham, which was viewed with great astonish- 
ment. It was nine years old, and had bred five 
lambs, having been put to feed at about seven 


grains, and that the experiments will be ex- 
tended another year. Among the grasses was 
a species of oat-grass (vena) new to us ; also 
a species (or variety) of Lolium perenne, which 
is so sweet that the hares have cropped it, so 
much as to prevent it throwing up culms, ex- 
cepting ina very imperfect manner. As a va- 
riety, it is called Cristatum. If any of our Bo- 
tanical friends know it, we shall be glad to hear 
Some short culms showed 
imperfect spikes, the spikets of which were 
awned ; the blades of the grass were plentiful ; 
somewhat flat, and of bright and smooth ap- 
It was brought from Italy. Some 
of the other seeds had not grown, or had risen 
and perished : the burnet and chicory were 
luxuriant, but no ether grasses appeared to be of 
any value. 

These cottages and the gardens, which we 
noticed particularly last year, have lost nothing 
of their beauty or their interest. His royal 
highness was most visibly delighted by the in- 








on clover was small, and the benefit by 5 eae of several of these cottages, both in- 


side and out. ‘The visit will form-an epoch in 
tLe village of Holkham ; but it unfortunately 
happened that though there were several young 
children in the village, they were all named ; 
the mothers greatly lamented the circumstance, 
but there was no remedy. After halting an 
hour, Mr. Coke led the company through the 








go fully to the point, for the whole crop wasa 


been greater had the season been warmer, or 
less wet ; and this may account for the superior 





years old. It was very long, straight and level 
on the back, large in size, and having a good 
handsome head, with quick. looks. 
proportionately fat, that many persons looked 

it only as a sort of monster; but to us it 
appeared to be cf an improved race of sheep, 
which must have great merit. We unde 
that the breed was begun about twenty yea 
ago, but we did not learn from what sorts and 


crosses the present stock have been obtained.—}s 


This isnot the only instance in which a simile 


ignorance prevails, for we do not even know) 


whether the improved short-horned cattle have 


been built upon select individuals, or obtained} 


at first by a cross. Leaving the Sheep-yard, 
the company were led to view the Aaymak 

at work, which, under the disadvanta of 
swarths recently mown, and heavy with th 
rain.of the morning, spread them with an even 
ness and celerity truly surprising. The ne 


object was the prize and extra cattle, and stal-| 


lions, at the Great Barn. It would swell ou 
report beyond all reasonable bounds to giv 
comments on the many and excellent animal 
exhibited; we may, however, just notice that 
the horses were not so good as we expected 
and we hope, that Mr. Coke’s judicious bounty 
will draw together a better show another sea- 




















It was dis-} 


Jlong,) and passing off through tall plantations 


fect of gypsum in America: further facts will 
able us better to judge. Crossing through 
he lofty wood near the village church, the com- 
pany followed Mr. Coke, and his Royal and 
noble friends, round the lower end of the beau- 
iful lake (the road encompassing it, and form- 
ng a semicircular margin of a quarter of a mile 


f timber. Te the szectators on the opposite 
lope this must have beena fine moving picture; 


ring through the opening of the wood, and 
r rounding the lake, vanished again in the 


rest of the park, visiting every variety of soil, 


light crop. : probably the difference would haveland all the crops, ending at the Great Barn 


where the ride commenced. Here Mr. Coke 
informed the company that he had led them to 
an impartial view of his Park farms, where the 
land was good and bad ; its state of cultivation 
he left to their judgment, and invited them to 
the Hall to dinner. 


The company then sat down in the various 
rooms amounted to upwards of 700. After the 
cloth was drawn, Mr. C. gave the “ Marquis of 
Downshire,” with three times three. His 
Lordship, in returning thanks, expressed his 


een four and five hundred horsemen — satisfaction at what be had witnessed, 


the high esteem he entertained for the cha- 
racter of Mr. Coke. He observed in particular, 





plantation. The company presently arrived at 
the village of Holkham, where Mr. Owen was 


! pme pleasing and useful experiments in a gar- 
den near the cottages, made by Mr. Blaikie, 
i ins, grasses, and other seeds 


that such an example must have a most happy 
influence on the conduct of the great, who 


> ‘much astonished the year before. To de- could net but be sensible of the advantage and 
ibe things in routine, we shall first notice utual benefit they must accrue from its being 


applied to all the estates in the kingdom. His 
Lordship then adverted to the state of Ireland, 


grain (chieflyjand hoped that, without putting himself too for- 
rom the South of Europe,) sent to Mr. Coke|ward, he might say that a great deal might be 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex :|done for its amelioration ; a great deal was ne- 
here were several sorts of wheat, rye, oats, andjcessary to be done, for the system at present 
barley, in very thriving condition. Some ap-|was very different from that at Holkham. Had 


peared the same as our own varieties ; as the it been otherwise, a great deal of misery would 


Poland oat, the common and sprat barley, 


and|be saved ; and he hoped that the landed propric- 
he white wheat; but others were very different.|tors of Ireland who had visited Holkham, would 


We doubt not but that great care will be taken|carry home that conviction of the truth that 
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would lead to important alterations. His Lord-| 
ship’s speech was very highly applauded. He 
concluded by proposing the health of “ Mr. 
Coke, with long life and happiness, and the 
most heartfelt gratitude for all he has done for 
his country and for socicty ;”” which was drank 
with loud applause. 

Mr. Coke returned thanks, and begged to 
give the health of Lord Lyndock, prefacing the 
toast with some handsome compliments on his 
spirited improvements in agriculture. [lis 
Lordship was the first person who had carried 
inoculation beyond the Tweed, which he (Mr. 
Coke,) hoped, when men began to turn their at- 
tention to new things without slighting them be- 
cause they were new, would be allowed to be 
one of the first improvements in agriculture. 
But ninety-nine men out of one hundred, gen- 
tlemen, (continued Mr. Coke,) pass through 
the world, and do not think for themselves at 
all ; otherwise there would be no doubt about 
the value of it. What you have seen to-day 
may serve to convince any body of its great ef- 
fect in a poor country ; you may have good per- 
manent pasture by it on sharp soils, where you 
can get it by no other means. But this year 
you do not sce it to advantage : the wetness of 
the summer has made all pastures green, Mr. 


that some of the first breeders in North Devon 


were present to see even their own country 
stock surpassed by skill in selection. They 
might at the same time ‘ake a leaf out of the 
ibook! of Norfolk management, for their further 
advantage. His Lordship concluded by giving 
“ The Yeomanry of the County of Norfolk,” 
with three times three. 

Mr. Coke said a few words on the topics last 
mentioned, and gave “ The Yeomanry of all 
the Countries in the Kingdom, who have come 
Ito this meeting,” adding, he hoped they would 
all return next year, and each man bring a 
friend, and that they would profit by what 
they saw. The toast was drank with loud ap- 





cattle in that country, and that they had no 
need of Devons to improve them.” Mr. Coke 
then adverted to the several breeds of cattle 
which were most in vogue. The long horned 
cattle, he said, were bad in their form, and 
though care and skill might do a great deal, 
there were too many difficulties to get over. 
Had Bakewell began with the short horns, the 
Devons, or the Herefords, he would have pro- 
duced twice the quantity of beefin the same 
time. Mr. Coke then reverted to the drill, and 
explained the several reasons of its superiority ; 
spoke of the company who came from all parts 
to ride round his neighbourhood to see and to 
learn. “ I am, and I ought to be a proud man 





plause for the hospitable sentiment that accom- 


times three. 


what farming was till he came to Holkham. 
His Lordship then paid some brilliant compli- 
ments to the character of Mr. Coke, and conclu- 
ded by proposing “ Mr. Edward Coke,” with 
three times three. (Loud applause.) “ Lord 
Delaware,” with three times three. 

His Lordship rose and said, “ [ cannot bet- 
ter express the sense I feel of my own unwor- 


C. then adverted to the overstated estimates of|thiness than by taking up but a very small por- 


the expense, which had been done, he believed, 
by individuals interested in the seed trade, to 


tion of your time. But allow me to say, I 
should think very meanly of the head and the 


deter persons from transplanting turf to ¢heirjheart, that did not feel raised by such an honour.” 


injury. 

*“ Lord Lyndock,” with three times three, 
which was drank with great applause. 

His Lordship returned thanks, and address- 
ing himself to Mr. Coke, said, “ After what you 
have said, and what you have shown the com. 
pany to-day, I shall not weaken the arguments 
by dwelling on the subject.” His Lordship re- 
turned thanks to Mr. Coke, and to the com- 
pany, for their warm testimonies of approba- 
tion. 

«“ Lord Ebrington,” with three times three, 
which was drank with distinguished applause. 

His Lordship rose and expressed his thanks 
in the following manner :-— I really feel at a 


- Joss to express my sense of the honour that has|company would remember, that Sir John Sin- 
been done me, and the handsome manner injclair went away a convert to drilling ; he stood 


which my heaith has been drank ; an honour to 


** Small in size, but great in value.” 

“ General Walpole.”—-The gallant general 
returned thanks, and very handsomely alluded 
to the improvement and prosperity of agricul- 
ture. 

“ The Marquis of Landown.” Mr. Coke 
in proposing this toast, regretted exceedingly 


attendance. 


panied it. “ Lord Waterpark,” with three! 
las I shall have my health, (by the blessing of 

His Lordship, in returning thanks, said he had|God) so long shall I be happy to see you all.” 
been twenty years a farmer, but never knew/Mr. Coke concluded by giving “Sir John Sin- 


(said Mr. Coke) to bring together and to re- 
ceive such a numerous assemblage, and so long 


clair,” with three times three, which was drank 
with much applause. 

Sir John rose, and after expressing his thanks 
to the company, and confessing his embarrass- 
ment on the occasion, he regretted his want of 
abilities to do justice to the subject, and called 
upon his hon. and gallant friend who sat near 
him Gen. Fitzroy,) whose character as a farmer 
was so well established. 

The General rose, and with much facetious- 
ness expressed his astonishment at the proceed- 
ing of the hon, baronet. He had not the small- 
est conception of what it would be proper to 
say. As to farming, he was but a young begin- 
ner; the utility of the drill husbandry he had 
never doubted ; he had nothing to unlearn, be- 
cause, fortunately for him, he had the rudiments 
of his education in the school of Holkham— 
( Affilause.)—Sir John had been pleased to be- 





that circumstances had prevented his lordship’s!speak his assistance by complimenting his know- 
The noble marquis’s promise toliedge ; no doubt but knowledge was highly pro- 


come was conditional, and it unfortunately hap-jper and requisite in order to give instruction, 
pened that the froviso decided in the negative.|but in the knowledge of practical agriculture 
Mr. Coke then mentioned the Code of Agri-jgreat numbers present were superior to himself : 
culture, and alluded to the discussion of the|—« But, gentlemen, (said the gallant general) 


previous year relating to the drill and broadcast 
systems. He was happy to observe, as the 





the argument stoutly, but he was overcome by 


which I can have no claim from any knowledge|the facts, and like a good general he retreated 
or reputation in the pursuits of agriculture, ajwhere otherwise he must have been routed in| 
pursuit in which I have every thing to learn,the contest. He was happy to say, that he (Sir 
and nothing to impart. But I should be want-John) was now come to allow the superiority of] 
ing in the cause of that important source of in-jthe drill to the fullest extent: if there was any 
dustry, if I did not state my admiration of the|reserve or doubt remained before, or any share 
character and example of our worthy host ; if Ilof prejudice remaining, (for it was hard to con- 


did not declare in this house, that the wisdom 
which eminates from it, ought to pervade every 
noble breast in the kingdom. (4ffl/ause,) I 
feel proud as an Englishman to see such great 


quer it at once,) he (Mr. Coke) believed that it 
was now wholly done away and discarded. Mr. 
Coke observed with pleasure, that several gen- 


‘tlemen from Scotland had done him the honour)f this Journal. 


although I cannot bring my hon. friend out of 
his difficulty. I will tell you what happened 
when he came to pay me a visit: I had then a 
tolerable crop of barley, and the hon. baronet, 
riding by the side of it, said, ‘ you are late with 
that wheat of your’s*—(Laughter.)—Sir John 





* In the next subsequent number of the Farmer’s 
Journal, the editors make upon this remark of Ge- 
neral Fitzroy’s, the following explanation. 

“We are sorry to find that a jocose allusion of 
General Fitzroy’s, at the Holkham Meeting, should 
have been by many persons not present, taken seri- 
ously. The substance of this friendly sparring which 
was perfectly in keeping with the hilarity of the oc- 


casion, is correctly reported in page 220, (July 10th) 


We are quite sure that none of our 





and useful paths open before me such as nojto come to that meeting—who were intelligent 
other country can boast; nor can any thingland well-informed, as he believed the Scotch 
contribute so much to the improvement andigenerally were. ‘ If they have any fools (said 
happiness of mankind as following such exam-|Mr. Coke) they keep them at home, for all we 
ples, (aff/ause)—as following the paths thatjsee are very much the contrary. I am proud 
lead, even in these times, almost to content/to have sent the first drill into 
and prosperity.” (Great Applause.) 
Lordship then took notice of the excellence of/The drill husbandry has also extended to Ame- 





the Devon cattle, and adverted to the beautifullrica, to which country I have sent a number ofhy 
specimens of that breed of stock which he hadjimplements—as also. Devon ca:tle; but Mr. 
seen exhibited that day: he could heartily wish'Bloomfield assures me, that he found excellent 


His|the use of the drill is becoming very general.} 


readers could take the gallant General’s meaning as 
a serious inuendo on the knowledge and abilities of 
Sir John Sinclair: neither, we are persuaded, can 
any imputation remain with any one against the 
weil known reputation of so well-informed, and so in- 
defatigable and tried a friend of Agriculture. But we 


Scotland, where|have another argument, if this be not sufficient, that 


s, if the meaning had been serious, no gentleman 

ould have uttered it. It wasa jeu desfirite, suited 

o the occasion, which made the company extreme- 

merry : and no one entertained the joke with 

ore evident good humour than Sir John himseif.*’ 
- ; Edit. Amer. Far. 
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(Treplied) this crop is rather late, but you arejas a toast, “ May the subjects of Great Britain 
not to expect to see it grow so tall, because it is|be fed by the produce of its own soil,” which 


not wheat but darley.”—We came presenily to 
a piece of land where I had been, I hope pretty 
successfully, trying an experiment with inocu- 
lation. Sir John, who had been some time in 
a musing mood, suddenly looked up, said, “ I 
take that to be an excellent piece of broadcast 
clover.”—( Much laughter.)}—The hon. baronet 
afterwards wrote to me to desire my opinion of 
the two modes of husbandry—and I believe he 
has omitted no pains to correct his errors on 
that subject. This is highly creditable to his 
candour——for though it appears he is a bad far- 
mer, he is nevertheless a delightful good-natured 
man."—( Apfjlause and laughter.) 

Sir John rose when the gallant general sat 
down, and with a solemnity of humour that in- 
creased the mirth of the company, protest«d 
that he had a high opinion of the gallant genev- 
al’s abilities but he would never fee him as an 
advocate !—({(Laughter.) He must endeavour 


was received with great applause. 

Mr. Coke then entered on the subject of 
sowing an increased quantity of seed, and be- 
cause, as Lord Abermarle had remarked, 
there were at leat 200 persons present who 
had never been there before, he must be a 
little tedious to the others, for their sakes, in 
relating the origin of the thick sowing prac- 
tised in the neighbourhood of Holkham. He 
then related the circumstance, with suitable 
acknowledgments to the parties, which is short- 
ly this :——-At the death of Mr. Wright, who 
had been bailiff to Mr. Coke for thirty years, 
Mr. Blomfield suggested to Mr. Coke, that if he 
would sow more seed he would find his advan- 
tage in it, but that he (Mr. Blomfield, did not 
wish to hint this in the life-time of Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Coke, ever ready to adopt experiments, 


Lord Albemarle rose, and with a very ele- 
gant and affectionate eulogium, gave the heaith 
of “ Lord Anson,” which was drank with great 
applause. 

His Lordship returned thanks with perfect 
ease of manner and propriety of expression. 
“ Young as I am (said his Lordship,) and little 
practised in agriculture, God knows how I have 
deserved the honour now conferred upon me, and 
those testimonies of approbation which have been 
so liberally bestowed by this con:pany, I believe, 
and I am happy to say so, that they do but add 
another proof of attachment and regard to that 
house to which I bear so near a relationship.” — 
(Applauses.) 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex rose, 
and adverted to the example of lord Albemarle, 
claiming for himself the same privilege; his 
Royai Highness very energetically expressed 
his conviction of the interest which every one 





began to sow from two and a half bushels to 
four bushels per acre, and having tried the; 





to plead his own cause, and he might safely’ 
rely on the court for their indulgence—(.4 | 
jlause.) Sir John then thanked Mr. Coke for! 


the remarks he had made on the Code of Agri-' 


culture the second edition, he hoped, was con-| 
siderably improved from the first; it had been| 
revised by Mr. Blaikie, and other intelligent) 
agriculturists ; and the third edition, which was 
now, preparing, he trusted would be still more 
worthy of general esteem, as no pains would 
be omitted to make it as complete a body of 
agricultural knowledge as could be drawn from 
the best sources of information. On the subject 
of drilling, he stood before the company under 
some degree of embarrassment, (as he had ob- 
served before,) but that should not prevent him 
declairing the conviction he had derived from 
the progress of inquiry. He had long recom- 
mended the drilling of all leguminous crops ; 
and for many reasons it was obvious that drill- 
ing grain on various soils was advantageous, and 
there had been no doubt about it long before the 
discussion took place in that noble mansion last 
year. But there were two points which he had 
stopped at as objections to the practice, and which 
it is necessary to get fairly over before he could 
conscientiously proceed to a universal propo- 
sition. The first was that on rich mellow soils 
the drill promoted too much growth -in the 
straw; the other, that the short and tillered 
ears gave inferior wheat, to the deteriment of 
the sample.—Now the latter, he was assured, 
was not the case; but where could he receive 
this assurance upon such good authority as at 
Holkham ?-=-(Afpflause.) It had been his 
duty to be fully satisfied by facts before he re- 
corded his conviction. On the other point, he 
was assured that by drilling the wheat thick 
in the rows, the crop was less liable to lodge 
than broadcast ; and by the facility of cleaning, 
a more extended and profitable rotation might 
be adapted to the fertility of the soil. In 
conclusion (said Sir John) all my objections 
to the drill husbandry have been completely 
removed by the inspection of Holkham, and I 
now recommend it without reservation, as a 
mode of husbandry which, if properly follow- 
ed, which render the importation of foreign 
grain completely unnecessary.”—(Great apfi- 


quantities, experimentally for three years, 
he then recommended it to the public. This, 
Mr. Coke observed, was his constant practice ; 
he was ever ready to adopt any suggestion, 
but he could not receive and recommend a 
mode on mere assertion; he always tried it. 
Upon this evidence he recommended thick 
sowing—--he recommended four bushels per 
acre, drilled at nine or ten-inch intervals, 
and cleaned with the inverted hoes. The com- 


all done so, and to-morrow he should have the 
pleasure to shew them Mr. Blomfield’s wheat, 
from whom he derived the hint as before stated. 
Mr. Coke then adverted to the presence of 
several gentlemen from Essex, to whose atten- 
tion he recommended this subject, and that of 
the drill husbandry in general; he was afraid 
it had made but little progress there, but he 
was glad to see that the gentleman had come 
to take lessons, and he hoped they would carry 
back improvement. The way to improve- 
ment (said Mr. Coke) is finding fault, for 
wherever there is fault there should be amend- 
ment. I can assure the gentlemen, from expe- 
rience, that what I recommend is the way to 
reduce the length of the straw, and increase the 
value of the crop. If this be so at Holkham, 
it may also be the case in Essex, and it is the 
duty of every body to try it before they can 
say it will never do with us. Try it on a small 
scale, gentlemen, I do not recommend extensive 
changes at once, because they put people out of 
their way ; they have not the labourers ready 
taught, and perhaps are deficient inimplements, 
therefore experiments should be small at first : 
try an acre, then two acres, and sow and man- 
age the rest of the field as you did before. Do 
but begin, and you will get along I am sure— 
and will live, I hope, to say “ you have made 
some improvement by coming to Holkham.” 
Mr. Coke then adverted to the illiberal remarks 
which had been made in regard to the habits 
supposed to be characteristic of farmers. It 
was said that his farmers drank port wine. “I 
am not sorry for that (said Mr. Coke;) I wish 
they drank claret; why should I envy or deny 
them the enjoyments I delight in myself ?—This 
benevolent sentiment was applauded with un- 





flause.) Sir John concluded with proposing 


common cheering. 


present must feel in the welfare of the house of 
Holkham. It was a most pleasing and delight- 
ful thing to witness the applause and homage 
that waited upon the footsteps of great and 
good men; that followed their names, and 
cheered their actions—so that you cannot men- 
tion a Coke but there are peals of approbation. 
—(Great Afplauses.) His Royal Highness 
had heard it said, that too many cooks spoiled 
the broth, (/aughter,) but in this instance the 
proverb was belied, and he should therefore give 
the health of “ Mr. Thomas William Coke.”— 


pany had seen his wheat in the park, and it was(Long and loud afifilause.) 


Mr. Thomas William Coke returned his best 
thanks for the handsome notice of his Royal 
Highness and the company in general. 

Mr. Coke then rose, and in his accustomed 
raanner recapitulated the objects to which they 
had paid attention during the day, and the im- 
provements that had always been held in view, 
as they were founded on liberal leases, and on 
the exertion and good management arising out 
ofthem. He gave due praise to every one who 
had contributed to the advantage of Holkham 
agriculture, and spoke in terms of the highest 
commendation of several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had contributed largely ; by their 
patronage and example, to strengthen and ex- 
tend those improvements which had been the 
chief pride of his life, and which involved the 
best and most extensive interests of the coun- 
try. —(dfiplauses.) In mentioning the change 
of sheep from the Norfolk breed to the Downs, 
Mr. Coke appealed to Mr. Blythe whether the 
Down flock had not given more increase of pro- 
fit upon a given extent of land than amounted 
to the whole rent of the farm? This was 
repeated and stated again, so as to fix the 
attention of the company, and Mr. Blythe 
confirmed the statement on his own ex- 
perience. Mr. Coke proceeded to observe that 
now, from peculiar circumstances connected 
with the manufactures of Norwich, it appeared 
that a cross between Downs and Leicesters 
might be worth more than either; he should, 
therefore, divide his ewes the approaching sea- 
son, and keeping all the heads for his Down 
flock, he would put 200 of those which were 
not so good to breed cross fleeces as tegs, 
and the progeny would feed off the ensuing 
spring : he by no means intended to Lreed from 
the crosses; but he thought the plan so far a 
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good one, and might help to improve the select-jthe silent progress of vegetation is affected some- 


ed flock. 


benefit the company and the country.—(.4/- 


flause.) Another object, gentlemen, is a pointiment of knowledge, have been formed from a 
in which opinion may waver, between the supe-|careful examination and collation of experiments 


riority of the drill and the didd/e, in cultivating 
wheat. 
reasons, which I need not now repeat ; but it has 


been observed, that the dibbling process employsjence is unfortunately considered as nothing 
many children, and gives employment to the/but the imaginary speculation of visionary 
poor, an object certainly of great importance.|theorists. 





It is true, that all improvements in cultivation 


tend to increased employment, and we feel nojimproved by a knowledge of principles, that 


want of that sort here. But I consider it my 
duty to do all I can, and especially to act with 
fairness and without prejudice ; and I have of- 
fered a premium for a comparative statement of 
expense and produce, quality, quantity, and so 
on, in this case. 
is a proof of the sagacity of Mr. Blaikie, to 


whom I owe it: it may have occurred to others,/but in its infancy. 
and it may be new to many : it is to drill a field,jtherefore, to be received with all the circum- 
They, ne-lan excess of clay, its texture will be improved 


having a southern aspect, north and south, if it 


be a fertile soil ; but if dry, and in want of shade, 
I would not dwell so long 


drill it east and west. 
on these things (Aear, hear !) but this isan agri- 
cultural meeting, and I believe sincerely that the 
company come to be informed, and I am unwil- 
ling to omit any thing that may be useful. The 
ridge system for turnips is working its way in 
Norfolk, and it is not the least thing to say in its 
favour, that the flies seldom hurt the crop: cer- 
tainly, from the manner in which the ridge is 
laid, with the warm dung enclosed, and the 
seed deposited together in a line, makes the early 
eaten quicker, and enables the plants, or a suf- 
iciency of them, to escape. ‘To this may be 
added the early hoeing with the horse-hoes, for 
it is highly probable that the operation disturbs 
the flies when they are numerous. By these 
means I have beaten the fly; insomuch, that I 
have dismissed all anxiety about it. This is 
still, however, a subject of great interest in most 
places, and I would earnestly recommend the 
system I have now spoken of:—let those who 
suffer, copy these practices, and they may escape 
likewise.” Mr. Coke concluded by adverting 
to the intelligent and spirited conduct of the 
Yeomanry of Norfolk, and their kind assistance 
in spreading the -ystem. He then spoke of the 
bright example and noble character of Lord Al- 
Albermarle, who, he expected, now he (Lord 
Albermarle) had been round his farms, would 
have a great deal of fault to find for the instruc- 
tion of the company. 
(7 be continued.) 


ee 
AN ADDRESS 
To “ The Maryland Agricultural Society,” 
From Taerrn Prestpent, R. Surra, Esa. 

Delivered at their Semi-Annual .Veeting, on the 12th inst 

Those, who study the physiology of vegeta- 
tion, have to encounter difficulties not met with 
in other physical researches. The Rationale 


of the effects of experiments in agriculture can- 
not, in general, be traced with the scientifick 
exactness attainable in other disquisitions.— 
Besides the great length of time required in 
ascertaining the result of each individual trial, 


“ Thus (said Mr. Coke,) I am ready|times, by some unknown principle in the soil, 
to state every thing ; I am desirous to learn, andjand, at all times, by the varying indeterminable 
ready to teach and communicate whatever may|state of the atmosphere. 


I own I am partial to the drill for many|taking cultivators of the soil. 


There is another object whichjvator. 


Solid foundations, 
however, for rational illustrations in this depart- 


furnished from time to time by judicious, pains- 


In the estimation of some agriculturists, sci- 


In its true point of view, it is re- 
garded as “ the refinement of common sense,” 


have been established by a series of facts and 
by the diversified experience of many years.— 
It is only in this point of view, as warranted 
by practice, that science is, in any degree, 
worthy of the attention of the practical culti- 


Agricultural chemistry, it is true, is, as yet, 
Its admonitions ought, 


spection of the most wary caution. 
vertheless, are indubitably, at all times, en- 
titled to respectful and mature consideration. — 


tained. We are thence necessarily led to the 
conclusion, that the absence of those salutary 
earths, or the presence of that noxious princi- 
ple is the cause of the sterility of such a soil. 
And, of course, with a view to its improvement, 
the surest method is to supply by artificial 
means such defects, or to destroy by an appro- 
priate specifick such noxious principle. But in 
the practice of agriculture, as in the practice of 
medicine, the greatest difficulty is in ascertain- 
ing with precision the proximate cause of the 
malady. “ Felix qui fiotuit rerum cognoscere 
causas.” 

The sterility of a soil proceeds from one or 
more of the following causes ; viz.— Ist. Its bad 
texture.---2nd. The absence of some essential 
ingredient.---3rd. The presence of some noxious 
principle. 

The requisite texture of a soil is such a com- 
position of the different earths, as is best adapted 
to absorb and to retain such portion of moisture 
as is the most conducive to the purposes of ve- 
getation. 

If the land should be too stiff and cold from 


by the application of sand or gravel. If it should 
be too light and hungry from a redundancy of 





It is from chemistry that we have learned the 
most useful lessons in agriculture. It is by 
the aid of this science that we have discovered 


constitute good land, and of those which con- 
stitute bad land. 
“ The soil is the great Laboratory in which 


sand or gravel, its texture will be benefited by 
the use of clay. And if the calcarious matter 
should happen to be too abundant, the applica- 


the commixture of those ingredients, whichition of clay or sand is recommended. 


Calcarious matter is an essential, component 
part of all lands naturally fertile. Should there 
be a deficiency of this ingredient, lime is useful 





the food of plants is prepared.”~-The atmos- 
phere is but an auxiliary. And hence it is, 
that the qualities of soils are universally consi- 
dered objects of the highest importance. All 
soils consist of certain primitive earths differ- 
ently combined. These have been enumerated 
and classified with great precision by the che- 
mists. To their classification, however, it is 
not my intention, on this occasion, to resort. In 
language more familiar, although less exact, I 
shall content myself in stating, as sufficient for 
the practical purposes of agriculture, that the 
soils of our country are, in general, clay, sand, 
gravel, clayey loam, sandy loam, and gravelly 
loam. 

Clay, sand and gravel need no description. 
I would only remark, as to sand and gravel, 
that the difference between them is merely in the 
size of their constituent parts; viz. the grains of 
the one and the pebbles of the other. 

Clayey loam is a compound soil, consisting of 
clay and sand or gravel, with a mixture of cal- 
carious matter, and in which the clay is predo- 
minant. 

Sandy or gravelly loam is a compound soil, 
consisting of sand or gravel and clay, with a mix- 
ture of calcarious matter, and in which the sand 
or the gravel is predominant. 

Calcarious matter is any substance that burn 
to lime. 

By chemical tests, we are to ascertain all 
those primitive earths, and the proportionate 
parts thereof, which compose a soil naturally 
fertile. By the same means we are able to as- 
certain which of those salutary earths and what 
proportions thereof are not to be found in a soil 
naturally sterile, and also what principle, if 











any, Noxious to vegetation, may be therein con- 


to supply the defect, and thus to improve the con- 
stitution of such a soil. The benefit of lime, in 
such a case, is from the calcarious matter it con- 
tains. And the benefit of the calcarious matter 
is from the carbonic acid gas with which it is 
combined. 

Carbonic acid gas is a compound fluid consist- 
ing of charcoal dissolved in oxygen. In its ope- 
ration asa manure, this compound is decomposed 
by the process of vegetation, its charcoal i, e. its 
carbon is absorbed by the plant, and becomes a 
constituent part of it. It hence would appear, 
as a necessary corollary, that the carbon of car- 
bonic acid gas is the ingredient by virtue of 
which lime is a manure. 

The beneficial effect of carbonic acid gas on 
vegetation, is illustrated by the experiment of 
infusing it into water. Impregnated with this 
element, water acquires a vast accession of nu- 
tricious virtue, and when applied to the roots of 
plants is most powerfully efficacious. 

The powder of limestone, pounded by any 
kind of mechanical means, retains the carbonic 
acid gas, which the stone originally contained. 
It consequently by virtue of this gas has an im- 
mediate operation as a manure. But limestone, 
when reduced to powder by burning, loses, for 
a time, this nutritive ingredient. In conse- 
quence of this loss it is, that quicklime is in 
all soils, with the two exceptions hereafter 
stated, prejudicial to vegetation.---Nay, water, 
in which guicklime has been dissolved is so in- 
jurious to plants as to kill grass watered with 
it. Nor does this lime become a manure, until 
it has gained anew the carbonic acid gas of 
which it had been deprived by the process of 
burning. ‘This principle it, in due time, does 
regain by absorbing it from the atmosphere and 
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from all vegetable and animal matters with which 
it may come in contact. 


By the chemists, however, it has recently been 


in the atmosphere is very small and that there- 
fore this essential ingredient is drawn principally 
from the vegetable and animal matters in the 
soil. This discovery may serve to explain the 
common practice of applying a large quantity of| 
quicklime to rich land and a small quantity to 
poor land. 

A rich soil abounds with various vegetable and 
animal matters, with which the lime lies in con- 
tact and from which it absorbs the carbonic acid 
gas. In proportion to the richness of the land, 


will necessarily be the supply of carbonic acid 


dient. 


In this mild state, lime, at all times and onjremedy recommended was lime, which convert- 


all lands, ought to be used, unless there be inthejed the sulphate into manure. 


And from that 


soil some noxious principle, which quick-lime|time the field has proved to be productive and 


the soil abound with hard or inert vegetable 
matters, which lime, when caustic, would bring 
into a state of more rapid decomposition and so- 
lution. 


There is a species of limestone, which contains 


These few observations, imperfect as they are, 
have been submitted to your consideration under 
a faint expectation, that, in some small degree, 
they may have a tendency to induce an opinion 
that the practical cultivator and the inquisitive 


a large quantity of Magnesia. The lime of such|Phisiologist ought to go hand in hand with a 


stone has by some, learned as well as unlearned, ; 
This hy-/of agriculture. 


been deemed a poison to vegetables. 


pothesis merits, on the present occasion, a short 


explanation. 


Magnesia, like lime, is, in its natural state, 
will be the abundance of these vegetable and an-|combined with carbonic acid gas, and is, in the 
imal matters ; in proportion to such abundance|same manner, deprived of it by calcination.— 
It also, like lime, regains this principle by ab- 
gas, and, of course, in such ratio ought to be the|sorbing it from the atmosphere and from vege- 
quantity of lime applied to the land. As pooritable and animal matters. 
jJand contains little or no such vegetable and ani-|has a much weaker attraction for carbonic acid 
mal matters, lime used thereon will have to ab-jgas than lime, insomuch, that it cannot be com- 
sorb the requisite carbonic acid gas almost alto-/bined with it, as long as the lime, united with it, 
gether from the atmosphere ; and as the atmo-|remains in a caustic state. 
sphere affords but a very small supply, lime,jstate, attracts by its superior powers carbonic 
applied in a large quantity, to such a soil, mustjacid gas, not only from all vegetables and animal 
necessarily remain for a considerable period of|matters in the soil, but from the Magnesia itself, 
time before it can be saturated with this ingre-and consequently the Magnesia can absorb no 
During the whole period of such depri-jportion whatever of this element until after the 
vation, it will be injurious to vegetation. Iflime be completely saturated.—But Magnesia af- 
then, the vegetable and animal matters in thejter it becomes combined with carbonic acid gas, 
soil should be so scanty as not to furnish carbo-|instead of being a poison, is like lime, by virtue 
nic acid gas sufficient, for example, to saturatelof this ingredient, a useful constituent of soils; 
only one tenth part of the lime applied to thejand it is only when deprived of it, that it is, as 


land, the other nine parts of such lime wouldjin the case of lime, injurious to vegetables. 


be prejudicial, and thus the soil by this applica-/The essential difference, then, between them, 
tion would be injured in the rvtio of nine to one.jis this, that Magnesia needs a much longer 


And such lime would, moreover, continue to be|time than lime in recovering this nutritive in- 
prejudicial, more or less, until it should be duly|gredient and, of course, in becoming a ma- 


impregnated with this essential gas from thejnure. 


It ts hence presumable, that the opin- 


Magnesia, however, 


The lime, in such 


small supplies slowly afforded by the atmo- 


sphere. 


In the use, then, of quicklime, as a manure, it 
is desirable toapply only as much as will be speed- 


ion of the deleterious effects of the Magne- 
sian lime has proceeded from the very great 
length of time, which the Magnesia requires in 
regaining the carbonic acid gas, and especially 


ily saturated with carbonic acid gas from the ve-@% during that long period of deprivation, it 
getable and animal substances contained in the|¢ither occasions sterility or greatly injures the 


soil, 


As this cannot be ascertained with precis-|“"PS- 


The extent and duration of such injuri- 


ion, it is advisable not to incur the risk of apply-/°US effects must necessarily be in proportion to 
ing, at one time a very large quantity. A small|the barrenness of the soil to which the Magne- 
portion occasionally repeated would be the safest|Sian lime may be applied and to the quantity 
course. And the quantity, each time ought to be|that may be used. 


regulated by the estimated quantity of vegetable 
and animal substances in the soil. 


Land apparently very good, as to its texture, 


and as to its component parts, may, neverthe- 
If, however, the lime should have been expo-jless, be extremely sterile. 


The cause of this 


view to the advancement of the great ‘interests 
To have given to these obser- 
vations the extent required by a full examination 
of the subject, would have been an unreasonable 
trespass upon the time and probably upon the 
patience of the Society.—It has not been my in- 
tention, on this occasion, to range in so vast a 
field, as to discuss the multitude of direct and 
collateral matters, which, in such an examina- 
tion, would necessarily have occurred. My 
humble purpose has been merely to sow upon 
our land a single handful of the grain of science 
in the fond hope, that, from the cultivation 
thereof or from the selection of a better seed, 
we may, hereafter, one and all, reap an abun- 
dant harvest. 

The University of Maryland, an institution 
highly reputable to our state and extensively 
beneficial to the community, intend to consti- 
tute a new chair for a professorship of Geology 
and Agricultural Chemistry. Judicious as the 
Faculty have hitherto been in all their appoint- 
ments, no doubt can be entertained as to the 
talents and acquirements of the gentleman, who 
is to occupy so honourable a station. Enveloped 
in darkness as is, at present the theory of agri- 
culture, a vista from this chair will, I trust, be 
opened, which will afford us a distinct perspec- 
tive of the subjects obscurely presented by me, 
and of other agricultural matters infinitely more 
interesting. 





ON THE 


i. a. . 4 * 
Distempers of Grain. 

FROM DUHAMEL’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 

Continued from the last American Farmer, page 222. 
Though ail I lave hitherto said principally re- 
gards the culture of Wheat, yet the same princi- 
ples may be applied to other grain: I shallnow men- 
tion a distemper which often attacks Rye, and 
sometimes also affects Wheat. What follows will 
give an idea of the nature of this distemper. 

1. The affected grains, being larger and longer 


sed, previously to its application, so long as tojsterility is sometimes, not within the reach ofthan such as are healthy, push out of the chaff, ap- 


have become perfectly mild, that is, completely|common observation. 


There may be in the soil 


saturated with carbonic acid gas, no apprehen-ja principle noxious to plants, which cannot be 
sion ought to be entertained as to the quantityjdiscovered but by the appiication of some che- 


used on either poor or rich land.—Containing,mical tests. 


For example, there may be the 


in that state, as much of this nutritive ingredi-jsalts of iron, which are prejudicial to vegetation. 
ent, as it is capable of absorbing; it, in virtue/These salts can be discovered by means of re- 
thereof, operates at once as a manure on all soils,agents employed on such occasions by che- 


and in proportion to the quantity used, except in| 


nists, and when discovered, they can be de- 


cases where there is in the land a sufficiency of/\composed and neutralized by the application of 


calcareous matter.—Instead of extracting, as injquicklime. 
the process of quicklime, the nutritive elementithy of notice, occurred in England. 


A few years since, a case, wor- 
Sir Joseph 


from the vegetable and animal matters in the|/Banks had a field remarkable for its sterility, 
soil, the mild lime leaves them just as theyjalthough it was apparently of a very good quali- 


were, and takes with it into the soil the acces-| 


sion of immediate food afforded by the carbonicjan eminent chemist to be analized. 
to contain the sulphate of iron. 





cid gas with which it was combined. 





y- He put some of the soil into the hands of 
It was found 


pearing sometimes straight, often more or lesscrooked. 
2. On the outside they are brown or black ; their 
surface is rugged, and three furrows are often seen 
in them, which extend from one end of the grain to 
the other: finally, the outward end of the grain is 
always larger than that which adheres to the chaff ; 
and this large end is sometimes cleft into two or 
three parts. It is not uncommon to see on the sur- 
face cavities which appear to be made by insects, 
3. On breaking an infected grain a whitish flour 
is perceived within it, covered by a reddish brown 
flour. ‘Though this infected flour has some consis- 
tence, it may nevertheless, be crumbled betwixt the 
fingers. 

4 On being put into water these grains first swim, 
but afterwards, sink to the bottom ; on chewing they 
leave a pungent taste on the tongue. 

5. The chaff appears healthy, though what is on the 





The obvious 





outside is somewhat browner than in its natural state. 
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6. Piusdistemper neveretiects ail the grains of an ear 


7. The affected grains have less adherence to th: 
chaff than the others. 

8 M. Aimen attributes this distemper to the em | 
bryo’s nct being impregnated, no germ being found i: 
such as areinfected. This same Naturalist, in a pa 
per which he has sent me, has collected many refiec-| 
tions and microscopical observations ; but I shali pass 
them over in silence as being more curious than useful 

9. I shail not take up the reader’s time in refuting 
the opinions of such as have asserted fogs, dews, 
rain, and the moisture of the soil to be the causes of 
this distemper. But I cannot omit mentioning, that 
M. Tillet, as weil as Aimen, thinks that other plants 
as well as Rye are subject tothe Ergot; M. Tillet, 
has seen, and Mr. VDelu has shewed me grains of| 
Wheat infected with it. So the Ergot must not) 
be confounded with the Charbon, or burnt grain ;) 
they are two several distempers, and what seems 
best to confirm this difference is, that the experi 
ments of M. Tillet prove, that the dust of the Er-) 
got is not contagious like that of burnt grain. 

M. Til'et is much inclined to think, that the Ergot! 
proceeds from the puncture of an insect, which makes) 
a kind of gall nut of the. Rye-kernel ; and he suspects 
a small caterpillar of being the cause of this distem- 
per. But neither he nor I can positively assert this. 
If what Dodard, Laugius, Fagon, Delahire, Noe!, 
and M. Salerne say of this distemper, is referred to,! 


| 








jeat 130 pounds green clover just cut, or 30 pounds 
iclover hay a day. 
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An ox, unworked, eats about 32 pounds of meadow/by an Indian of Windsor in this state, to staunch 
lay per day. the blood in an external wound from a scythe. Its 

An ox at work eats 40 pounds a day. healing efficacy here was equally astonishing. In 

If fed in the stable each head of horned cattle willj:his case it was bruised soft and applied to the wound. 

New Canaan Academy, August 21, 1820. 

From the Dutchess Observer. 

(Mr. S. Bosworth has politely furnished us with 
the following description of the Water Hoarhound.]} 

Messrs. Editors—On examining the plant you men- 








At work, 3 horses e€at in all, 48 stones a week otf 
hay, also 48 quarts of oats a week eacli horse. 
At work i8 horses in 12 days, eat 450 stones ot 


hay which is 14 stones a week for e.ch horse ais |tioned as a remedy in Heemoptosis or spitting of 


64 quarts of oats a week tor each blood trom the ‘unus, I find that it belongs to the 
An idle horse eat 14 stones of hay a weck and nc|ciass Diandria, order Monogynia, nat. order Labiate: 
corn. (2 class, 1 order lipped flower.) Some authors have 
: mm ; } vs enumerated 7 species, as 1 Lycopus Vulgarus, 2 Vir- 
We republish the foilowing article, with additional ginicus, 3 Pumilus, 4 Obtusifolius, 5 Exaltatus, 6 
particulars, by the special request of subscribers. |Angustifolius, 7 Sivuaus; but part of these are no 
From the Commercial Herald. \doubt only varieties. 
REMEDY FOR INTERNAL HOZMOKRIIAGES, Lycopus Virginicus, common!y known by Water 
Mr. Gray—Aliow me through the medium of your/Hoarhound, or Bugle Weed, grows spontaneously 
paper to recommend to persons who are troubled with/about the creeks and low jands in the northern and 
bleeding at the lungs, the use of a tea made of theleastern states; I have found it on the banks of the 
weed commonly called Bugle Weed, but by some/Falkill (north of town:) height from 18 inches to 5 
persons Called Water Hoarhound. It grows sponta-ifeet, root jointed and fibrous, stalk square, grooved, 
neously in most parts of New Engiand and in thelgiving off branches, leaves thin narrow, sharp, notch- 
state of New York. Its botanical name is Lycofiueed, colour yellowish green, coming off opposite and 
Virgnicus. tis now the proper season for gather-jalternately upon different sides. Blossoms in Au- 
ing it; but September will ve equally good. gust and September. Flowers are small white, 
Mr. Eaton, in his manuel, gives the description of growing in clusters, and situated at the base of the 
the genus of the plant /ycofius ; “ Calyx tubular, heit ieaves, something similar to those of the Maraubrium 








the diseases caused by eating grain much infected|5 cleft, coral tubular, 4 clefi, nearly equai, one divi-/\Vulgare, (common Hoarhound,) and when gone to 


with the Ergot will be fully laid open 


sion emarginate ; stamens distant, seeds 4 refuse.” \seed, appears like a burr surrounding the stalk. 


It is very easy to separate the greatest part of the|And of the species Virginicus, he says, “ leaves|Calix (flower cup) tubular, 5 cleft, acute or accumi- 


infected grain with the he!p of a sieve, because they 
are generally much larger than such as are sound ; 


‘broad lanceolate, serrat; at the base harrow and €-\nate, Corolla (blossoms) monopetalous tubular, 4 lob- 
tire 5 calyx very short, Spine less. ] would aiso add, ed and nearly equal, the upper segment broader and 


the peasants of Sologne do this when corn is cheap ;'viat the leaves are opposite, subovate, subsesile and/emarginate. 


Stamina distant ; seeds 4, naked and 


but in years of scarcity they wil! not lose even the in-frequently of a bright purple ; joints of the stem ge-lretuse, (forming a hollow.) Taste quite bitter. 


fected grain ; then it is they are attacked with adry/nerally thicken upwards: stem quadrangle, and 
gangrene, which causes the extremity of their bodies branching from one to 18 inches high : flowers oppo. 
to drop off, almost without pain or loss of blood 3 site and sesile, white, and resembie in some mea 
these miserable wretches have been seen in the Ho-jsure the common hoarhound. 
tel-Dieu at Orleans, with nothing but the trunk of} Ihave been troubled by turns, for some years with 
their bodies remaining, and they have nevertheless the hemoptysis, or raising biood from the lungs, and 
lived in this state several days. was requested to drink a tea of this bugle weed 
As the Ergot does not every year produce thesejmade about as strong as common hyson tea—to use 
terrible consequences, Lauguis imagined there might it cold, as my only drink. 1 did so, and found imme. 
be two kinds of Ergot; one that was not pernicious, diate relief—had no return for two years—again re 
and the other that which causes the gangrene we'sorted tothe tea, and was again restored—and though 
speak of. It is, however probable, there is but one had bled for some days previous had no relapse at- 
kind of Ergot : and that this grain does not hurt, 1. ter using the tea—have used it as my only drink for 
When the Peasants are caretul in sifting their corn ; months together. Its effects on me have been won 
2. When there is naturally but little Ergot amongst derful. Whenever I perceive the symptoms of sud- 
the good corn. It is also said, that infected corn loses den bleeding—a violent flush of the face, pressure at 
its noxious qualities by being kept, and it is per-the breast, &c.—by drinking the tea, the symptoms 
haps, on this account that the peasants are attacked|were immediately dispelled. ‘This 1 have don hun- 
with this gangrene in years of scarcity, because theydreds of times, when I have every reason to believe, 
then eat their corn immediately after harvest. without its application, 1 must in many instauces 
— have raised blood. 
Extracted from C. E’s. Common Place Book. _| I am not alone in this opinion. Twenty or thirty 
Cheap food for horses, from M:Arthur’s Fi-\persons within my knowledge have drank it with 
nancial Facts, 8ve. fi. 258. equal success, and are ready to testify to its invalua- 


PETER DUDGEON, 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Letter from Col. John Taylor, of Caroline, Virginia, to 
G. W. Jeffreys, Esq. communicated by the laiter for 
publication in the American Farmer—On the Red Top 
Grass on the neatest mode of sowing wheat with ploughs 
best adapted to that use—on soiling cattle, objections to 
—on grazing—on harrowing wheat—on the Holly foi 
live fences, &c. 

Port Royat, (Virg.) Aug. 1, 1817. 

DEAR Sir—TLhe pleasure of answering your fa- 
vour ot last May, has been deferred for the purpose 
of enciosing the requested red top seed. This had 
best be sown on a small spot of high land, rich, clean 
and in high tilth, very thin, in drills one foot apart, 
one eighth of an inch deep, and covered at that 
depth nicely by the hand. It had better be sown on 
the surface than covered deeper. This trouble is only 
intended to secure a good parcel of seed next spring. 

The neatest mode of sowing wheat I have ever 
tried, is the following—All the ploughing is done 
with the trowel-hoed plough. One of a size less by 

a third that you received a draft of, drawn by one 





The author lived in London and kept three horsesjble excellence 
which he fed as follows. Imagination may have great effect on the system in 


horse as near to the corn as possible. It has a 


‘Twotrusses and a half of clover or meadow hay cut 
and mixed with four trusses of wheat, or barley straw 
when cut up, make nearly equal quantities in weight ; 
two heaped bushels of this mixture equal to fourteen 
pounds weight, are given to each horse in twenty-four 
hours, being previously mixed with haifa peck of corn, 
(in England oats) gronnd or chopped, weight 5/ds. 
with water to wet it ; that is 7 pounds of hav ; 7 pounds 
of straw ; 5 pounds of meal; given in parts at six 
different times, each day and evening. And 5 
pounds of bay at night, makes 24 pounds to each 
horse m twenty-four hours ; and it kept them much 
fatter’ than with double the corn each day un- 
ground, two trusses of hay a week.* 





* According to this calculation the daily expense 
of keeping a horse, independently of any allowance 
for grooms attention, is about 23 cents or about $7 per 
month, calculating hay at $18 per ton, straw at $10 
and corn at 48 cents per bushel, the present cost of 
keeping a horse at livery in this city is $12 per 


this way ; and itis weil known by all that the tea can-|Mould board ten inches long and four wide, to be 
not touch the lungs or the rupture of the blood ves-jnailed on the helve three inches above the top of 
sels ; that it must act by sympathy, and in no otherjthe eye of the plough hoe, so that its end towards the 
way ; and this is the operation of all other medicines.corn shall droop to a level with the said top. This 
It appears to operate as a refrigerant, as I always|plough runs only one furrow on each side of the corn, 


felt sensibly cooler after drinking it. It may perhaps 
be something of an astringent, though not a powerful 
one. Itis well known, that in complaints of this kind, 
the circulation of the blood 1s unequal, frequevtly giv- 
ing a high flush tothe face while the body and timbs 
are in perfect agues. I have generally Conceived, 
that the essential quality of this plant was to equalize 


degree. 
There are three species of this weed, the Europ=- 
ceus, Virginicus and Uniflorous ; the latter, however 
being pretty much confined to Canada, and the Vir 
ginicus the only species I have ever used 


weed. 
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month. 


the circulation of the blood, and that in an eminent 


andthe drooping of the mould-board is designed to 
make the earth meet onthe top of the ridge, and to 
prevent the wheat from being too thin at that im- 
portant point. 

Next tothis comes the same kind of one horse 
plough, having a mould board 64 inches long, and 4 
wide, nailed on square with the helve 3 inches above 
the top of the eye of the plough hoe. This does all the 
work to the middle furrow. That is opened with the 
large trowel hoed plough, and two wide and long 
mouid-boards, of which you had a draft, as deeply as 
possible by two horses or four oxen. The intentions 


The plantiare to plough as deep, and cover the wheat as shal- 
and its qualities have been known in England forjlow as possible, and to save hoe labour by making 


more than a century, and is there Called bugle 


the earth meet. Yet the hoe follows the plough, as 





lhe first knowledge I can earn of its use injmuch for the purpose of hanging up any corn shaken 
this country, was about thirty years since. It was used'off by the horse, as for chopping in any smail species 
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where the earth may not meet. 


high ridges. \ 
mentioned ploughs, are adapted for helves of a me- 
dium size ; excess either way may materially affect 
their operation. This, as well as angles of the mould- 
boards, must be regulated by practice, until the work 


is completely done. The two first ploughs must run be a valuable service to the people of Maryland, tc 


deep before the mould-board touches, so as to place 
the earth under the wheat in high tilth.—There are 
quicker modes of sowing wheat, but I have never 
tried one by which the crop was equally benefited. 

I have no doubt, that the sooner oats are sown in 
the spring the better the crop, if they escape the 
frost. I once had them entirely killed. Of this 
there is less danger in your climate. 

I sow 14 bushels of wheat to an acre, able to pro- 
duce 20, and one to an acre, able to produce 10 — 
Worse land is not worth sowing, but the seed un- 
doubtedly must be reduced according to its quality. 
The old books err on this subject, respecting our soil 
and climate. I increase the quantity of seed wheat to 
meet a deficiency of vegetation from any foreseen 
cause whatsoever. 

Flies in houses, and the sun without, oppose the 


The deep middle 
furrows will throw out the wheat sufficiently.—TI only 
scrape them out with hoes in wet land requiring very 
The small mould-boards of the two first 
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Frederick County September 7th, 1820. 
DEAR S1r,—Will you allow me to suggest to you, 


jsions a disposition to active usefulness, that it wand) 


have published in pamphlets, (in detail) the census, 
of our state. Iam sure our marshal would readily fur- 
nish the returns from each town or district in each, 
county, and it would be very profitable to the print- 
er, Such a pamplet would be highly useful in state 
legislation, and such particulars from each state, 
would be so to our national government My idea is, 
that the return usually printed is not sufficient m de- 
tail for state purposes ; of this you are the better 
judge. 

I am beginning this day to sow (by way of expe- 
riment) on my cornfield (without grain) clover seed, 
after a good harrowing, if it answers well, it will be 
a beautiful succession to corn, wheat may then fol- 
low in 12 months on clover lay. 








To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


|thirty years ago, in the state of Delaware, he 
narvested his wheat crop in the carly stage re- 


commended in his essay on this subject, and that 
Mr. SKINNER, lit was then the general practice of the southern 


states ; and that the great advantages of doing it 


|who aré on the spot, and have eviaced on all occa-/were discovered more than seventy years ago, 


from a mere accidental circumstance, by a far- 
mer in the state of Maryland. 

In your paper as far back as the 9th of May 
of the present year, I read the most respectful 
notice of Mr. Brush’s performance, by Doctor 
Mitchell and General Baily, of New York, suf- 
ficient, in my opinion, to recommend it to uni- 
versal attention. And that he was the first to 
suggest any thing on this subject, is confidently 
believed by inyself and others to whom he made 
communications on it, several years ago. In fact, 
I know that fourteen years ago, when he was a 
farmer in the state of New York, he then harvest- 
ed his wheat at this early stage, and recommen- 
ded the practice to his neighbours. “ Honour, 
then, to whom honour is due.” 


Mr. SKINNER, In giving this communication, I am conscious 
with other circumstances, to have caused me after, The following a is from a Lady, who assures|that I do but an act of duty to a man who has ever 
trial, to reject it, as a general practice. It produces,"®: the Cider Wine she made by - we ee drankideserved well of his country ; and therefore re- 
either a dirty muck in houses, or requires vast labour 3 her table for good "rr .~ : te fonger 1 ISicnectfully request for it a place in your paper. 
when the stock is large, to keep them clean. In the|; ept o — it on tt aman — ee A aga er October 6, 1820. JUSTICE. 
spring of every year however, I resort to it in favourOF Making it, t send you the receipt which you will 
of a few milch cows, which are also fed with other|Please ye he tt if you think it worthy a corner 
food. The labour, to cut and cast green food to al!™ your useful paper. —— 

large drove of cattle, is very considerable. The R wee SUBSCRIBER. 
best mode of keeping them, tried by me, and which; || CIDE VINE. 

I constantly practice, is to drain dry, good meadow| To a barrel of Cider from the press, add four gal- 
land, lay it down in grass, and keep an old man and/lons of honey, put the whole on the fire in a clean 





eye : . : | 
soiling of cattle in our climate so considerably, as| 


From the National Intelligencer. 


ON SHOVEL-PLOUGHS. 





Fauquier County, September 30, 1820, 


boy, who regulate the feeding of the cattle, so as to 
begin at one end, and proceed gradually to the other, 
before the grass seeds. They ought to be put on 
early, and the grass should never be suffered to seed, 
because it greatly checks its springing anew, B 


this practice the grass is fed off successively in plots, kegs or bottles, (bottles is best.) The 


the grazing is frequently repeated, it grows afresh 
faster than when cut for soiling, it is cropt sooner 
and oftener than it can be cut, the Jabour of cutting 
and casting is saved by the trifling labour of an old 
man and a small boy, and the inconvenience of wait- 
ing until the grass is high enough for the scythe, is 
avoided. Indeed the period between its acquiring 


copper vessel, boil it as long as a scum rises, or un- 
til the liquid is quite clear, then put it into a new) 
barrel well scalded. The bung must then be put in} 
and carried to the cellar, where it must remain for} 


bear an egg previous to boiling. 
a 


From the National Intelligencer. 
TO THE EDITORS, 





this height and becoming too old is so short, as alone 
to oppose a great objection to soiling. 
Ihave never practised harrowing or rolling wheat 


Messrs. Gales & Seaton: 
GENTLEMEN: Some interest has been lately 


‘twelve months, then it must be drawn either intoexcited amongst the farmers in this county with 
liquor must regard to a late improvement on the shovel- 


plough, said to be invented by John Ballthrope, 
of Loudoun county, commonly called the dou- 
ble shovel-plough, relative to which plough we 
have seen this day, in your paper of the 23rd 


Finding in your paper of the 4th instant, un-jinst. a publication, that said Ballihrope had 
der the Paris head, notice of a publication byjlately obtained from the government a patent for 


‘Mr. Cadet de Vaux, containing observations onja machine called the “ double shovel-plough ;”’ 


the advantages of harvesting the Wheat crop injand, as it is doubted 
idue season, I feel myself bound by my regard|Ballthrope is the inventor or not, we deem it 


by some whether said 














ae ke a i cotodaened aaaeade for my native country, and for a worthy individu-jbut justice to investigate the matter through the 

probation The latter, however is, I conjecture to be al, to say, that the honour of this discovery be-(medium of your paper. It is asserted that the 

preferred. longs neither to France nor England, nor any/double-shovel plough has been in use in Mary- 

The oe f tone ge every thing as a shrub for livelother country but my own, America. land for upwards of five years, made by Matthew 
| fences, but I have never tried it, nor do I know) I have long had in my possession, a manuscript|Murray, of Hagerstown, under the direction of 
| Wes -_ bes nad a yw Seay ee copy of an essay on _this subject, by John ae J. Breathard, near Hancock in Maryland, who 
up under the tree e snows, when they Ae pe in Brush, Esq. of this city, which he submitted tolit is said is the inventor, and deposited in the 
great numbers, after having passed through birds,|™& for my examination and opinion. Upon |Patent Office a model of the same free for the 
3 would probably sprout well and soon; or the pulp|the perusal of it I gave it my full and entire ap-juse of any person, as he claimed no patent for 
; both of those and the holly seed, might be taken off probation, with my request that he would without/it. If Mr. Breathard is the inventor, Mr. Ball- 
‘ by a preparation of quick lime, and would by gradua-\delay, furnish the public with a work so excel-|thrope is doing great injustice by claiming a pa- 
‘ Hee gg es yall Fag ary A promote their vege-lient and of so much importance to tie great in-jtent right asthe inventor. But, if Mr. Ballthrope 
> My hedge of cedar is the best I ever saw, and im.|*°"e* of our country; and I know that he is nowjis the inventor, it is but just that there should be 
’ > 

proves yearly. under the most distressing circumstances of sick-|no doubt with regard to the fact. We there- 
e Iam with respect, sir, ness, and almost every other affliction and em- fore, beg the favour of you (if it does not impose 
4 Your most obedient servant, barrassment that can oppress a man in this life,!too great a burthen) to obtain from the Patent 
. JOHN TAYLOR. {labouring day and night to prepare his work that|Office a certificate relative to these facts, and 
. — it may appear before the public in a manner to,publish this letter and the certificate in your tru- 
2 The object of the writer of the following, is so|be advantageous to them, and honourable to him-jly valuable paper, which will do justice to the 
1S clearly stated, and is so manifestly desirable, that welself. injured party, and can do no injustice to any, 
aS need not add one, to the words of the respectable au-} | hope he may live, and have strength and| Your complaisance will oblige yours, &c. 
}- thor of the suggestion ; we hope the hint he has giv-|,¢rseyerance to accomplish an object which pro- Several Farmers of Fauquier County. 
rs en will have the desired effect, when it meets the eye os : P fear b oF > — i ste 
AA of our enterprising booksellers ; absence from home|™#Ses So much reputation to himself and benefit} P. S. It is said, also, that this plough has been 
“a prevented an earlier insertion of his letter. to the world. recommended in the American Farmer, as one 
25 Ed. Am. Far, Mr. Brush has satisfactorily proved, thatithat has been long in use. 
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The Editors.presented the foregoing letter to the 
Patent office, and received the following information, 
which at the request of their resbectable correspon- 
dents, they think it their duty to lay before the pub 


lic: 
Patent Office, October 10, 1820. 
Messrs. Gates & Seaton, 

Gentlemen ; In answer to your inquiries, res- 
pecting the Shovel Plough, &c. Mr. J. Breath- 
ard deposited two models in the Patent Office, 
of his invention of the shovel plough, dated on the 
8th of March 1817. These models are similar 
in shape, though not exactly the same, as that 
patented by Mr. John Ballthrope, on the 20th of 
September last. 

Mr. John Lupton, also took out a patent for 
the same object, but differing a little in form 
from both of the above on the 3!st July, 1817. 

As patents are granted for improvements in 
any machine, it is very difficult to say (when 
there is a difference in the form) whether the 
principle is varied so as to make a patent tena- 







his contrivance nothing more is required than to 
pull a string, to lock the wheels and unharness 
the horses, whatever may be their violence, or at 
whatever speed they may be running. His me- 
chanism is applicable to every kind of carriage. 





Composition for a Cement to resist the action of) 


Fire and Water. 


Take half a pint of Milk, and mix with it an 
equal quantity of Vinegar, so as to coagulate the 
milk, separate the curds from the whey, and mix 
the latter with the whites of four or five eggs. 
after beating them well up. The mixture of 
these two substances being complete, add sifted 
quick lime, and make the whole into a thick 
paste of the consistence of putty. If this mastic 
is carefully applied to broken bodies or fissures 
of any kinds, and dried properly, it resists water 
and fire. 


POETRY. 


VOL, Il. 





O'smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 


If it be with instruction fraught, 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious thought. 
Should ought be unlovely which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying and leaves on the dead ? 


Now in thy youth, beseech of him, 
who giveth upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God in the darkest of days will be 
Greenness, and beauty and strength, to thee. 








TENS WAU WEBI. 

















ble. A jury in a court of justice, can alone de- 
cide that point legally. 
I am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. ELLIOT, 
Clerk in the Patent Office, for 
WM. THORNTON. 


- -———— 
— 


COMMUNICATION, 


“Tn the fall of the year 1813 or 1814, Asa 
Farrow, of Lexington, Kentucky, obtained from 
the steam mill, one bushel of a peculiar large 
wheat, said to have been brought there by an old 
man (probably a foreigner) and exchanged for 
flour. The wheat was so remarkable that it was 
not ground, but saved for sowing and given to 
Mr. Farrow, by Mr. Winslow, one of the pro- 
prietors of the mill, for that purpose. It was ac- 
cordingly sown on a lot of ground containing a 
little upwards of one acre. On the fourth of July, 
the following season it (the crop) was gathered 
in, and in the month of October it was threshed 
out, when it was found to have produced largely 
between SIXTY AND SEVENTY BUSHELS. It weigh- 
ed about 66 Ib. to the bushel. What was remar- 
kable in this wheat, was, that it produced in the 
field sometimes fifteen or sixteen stalks from one 
grain. The stalks were larger than the common 
and approaching in colour those of rye; the 
grains were also white and much larger, and the 
heads fuller than common wheat. About sixty 
bushels were sold at one dollar per bushel; and 
this, together with several bushels which the fa- 
mily used, were the product of one bushel and 
one acre, Harvest for this wheat about one week 
later than common white or red wheat. About 
10 or 12 acres of red bearded wheat were sown 
adjoining this, and the winter being very severe, 
did not produce as well as usual; it was also 
much injured by the weavel, while this remained 
perfectly freed from its ravages. Noted from 
Mr. Farrow’s own statement.” 

Any gentleman who may have any of the 
above wheat, will confer a favour on the editor 
of this paper, by furnishing him with a small 


| 





sample.—Aent, Gaz. 


Safety for Carriage Travelling. 
M. Laurent Joanne, of Paris, has invented a 
plan for obviating the accidents occasioned by 
the fright of horses in a carriage. According to 





From the British Review. 


Barton’s Poems.—These poems being produced by 
one of the society of Friends, we regard them with 
the greater interest as a specimen of what poetry may 
do as the organ of a peaceful community, whose ha- 
bits must in consistency, restrain its favours within 
the province of tranquil and tender feeling, or high 
and holy aspiration. It is the first production of a 
Quaker poet which has ever come under our critical 
notice, and we trust it will lead the way to other 
members of the same society till it shall be no long- 
er said of them, that the whole creation appears to 
their vision in a sort of drab-coloured suit ; but ar- 
rayed in its more proper glories and varieties, and 
receiving and giving back, in its commerce with the 
delighted fancy, the kindling charms of enthusiasm 
and pathos. 
The following verses we present as a specimen of 
the touching simplicity, o 
Quaker friend has a peculiar vein. 


Dost thou not love in the season of spring, 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, 

And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath ? 

Its glossy leaf, and its silvery stem ; 

Oh! dost thou not love to look on them ? 


And dost thou not love when leaves are greenest, 


And summer has just begun, 


When in the silence of moonlight thou leanest 


Where glist’ning waters run, 
To see by that gentle and peaceful beam, 


The willow bend down to the sparkling stream ? 


And oh! in a lovely autumnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 


Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly decay, 


Shed their own mild influence o’er thee ? 


And hast thou not felt as thou stood’st to gaze, 


The touching lesson such scenes displays ? 


It should be thus, at an age like thine ; 
And it has been thus with me ; 


When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 


As they never more can be: 
Yet think not that I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps | see beauty where thou dost not. 
Hast thou seen in winter’s stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath time’s resistless stroke ; 
Round which a luxuriant Ivy had grown, 


And wreath’d it with verdure no longer its own? 
Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 


As I at thy years might do, 
Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view ; 


But now I can draw, from that mould’ring tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to’me. 


which we think our 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1820. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communication from a Subscriber, about 


*Gideon Davis’ Adjusting Plough, it has been thought 


most expedient to send to Gideon Davis himself. 


oc? The Editor of the Farmer, conceives it to be, 
in some sort, his duty, to apprize those who have 
subscribed to the second volume of this work, that 
there are now on hand not fifty copies of the first 
volume, and the few that remain, are selling off dai- 
ly ; those therefore, who wish to have the work 
complete, cannot apply for the first volume too soon ; 
the price is $5, and the paper will in no case be 
sent without the money. 





oF As to the quantity of Orchard Grass to be 
sowed to the acre, we incline to think that friend 
Balderston, in the Farmer, page 216, gave too smal! 
a quantity; we should say certainly not less than 
two bushels to the acre of Orchard Grass seed, anc 
four quarts of clover seed, It happens with a variet 
of grains and grasses, that too little is often ieunod. 
but very rarely too much. The head of the orchard 
grass ripens very irregularly, commencing at the 
bottom, while the farina has not yet left the top, and 
a considerable portion of the seed does not vegetate 
When the farmer has been at the trouble and ex- 
pense of getting his ground in good condition, it {s 

etter to make sure then of putting on seed enough, 
leaving the rest to Providence; we should say two 
bushels of orchard grass seed to the acre, grass wil! 
regulate itself if too thick, and this is conformable 
with the practice of one of the neatest, most intelli- 








gent, and best managing farmers, on a smallscale, ii: 
this neighbourhood. 





Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 

Actual sales of Wurat—Rep, 80 to 82 cts—Wuir:, 
90 to 93 cts.—Corx, 374 to 40 cts.—FLour from the 
wagons $4 50—Wuusxer, from do. 34 cts,—Har, pet 
ton $16—Srraw do. $7—Maryland Tosacco, 8 bhds. 
6 crop—2 seconds Baltimore county, sold the present 
week for $7 and $9—Coerron, Upland 17 to 18 cents. 
\Other articles of North Carolina produce, same as las‘ 
report. 





cln Overseer Wanted. 


FOR A SOUTHERN FARM. 


I will give three hundred dollars per year to any 
person, who can come well recommended by any 
member of the Maryland or Virginia Agricultura! 
Societies, as a good practical farmer, of sober ant! 
steady habits. Inquire of the Editor. 





BALTIMORE, 
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